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THE MULTIFARIOUS AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 

BY PHILIP LOEING ALLEN. 



A standard political reference-book is authority for the state- 
ment that forty-two of the forty-six States of the American 
Union use the "Australian ballot" in their elections. If this 
is true, then the election machinery of Australia would seem to 
be quite as varied and remarkable as the flora and fauna of that 
continent. As a matter of fact, the expression " Australian bal- 
lot " is used here in two senses. In a restricted sense it is applied 
to the particular form which America borrowed from Australia 
and which the State of Massachusetts led the way in adopting 
in 1889. But it is also used to designate any secret ballot printed 
and furnished by the State. In this broader significance it is 
applied to forms which have scarcely another single characteristic 
in common. 

The plan of voting which was abolished in all but a few of the 
States during the ballot-reform movement of the early nineties 
was substantially that which most clubs and associations use for 
electing officers and corporations in choosing directors. A ballot 
was simply a piece of paper bearing the names of the persons 
voted for and the various offices to be filled. Anybody could 
print such ballots and persuade as many voters as he could to 
cast his particular kind, though as a matter of course the party 
organizations prepared the vast majority of those voted. Three 
Southern States have never abandoned the old system and still 
allow the casting of unofficial ballots which may be "written or 
printed or partly written and partly printed." The average 
Georgian or South-Carolinian deposited in November of 1906 
a ballot prepared for him by the local representative of the 
Democratic party, exactly as he may have cast in one of the New 
York insurance company elections a ballot prepared for him by 
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the International Policy-holders' Committee or his own insurance 
agent. 

The fact that most American voters were accustomed to voting 
a whole party ticket at a single operation explains how the true 
Australian ballot came to be modified in this country. The ballot 
reformers proposed a method by which a thick and thin Repub- 
lican, for example, should on election day vote first for a Repub- 
lican Governor, then for a Republican Lieutenant-Governor, then 
for a Republican Secretary of State, and so on, until he finished his 
ballot by voting for a Republican poundmaster. It was very plausi- 
ble for the politicians in communities accustomed to the " vest- 
pocket ballot" to say: " No; we like your plans for a secret vote. 
We like your plans for purifying the polls and for insuring a fair 
count. But we do not like your idea of scattering the nominees 
of a party all over a blanket sheet. We will adopt your safe- 
guards and we will make the ballot official, but we will follow 
the form of our old familiar party slips, simply arranging them 
side by side on a blanket sheet like yours." 

In John Fiske's " Civil Government," published in 1892, fac- 
similes were printed of the new Massachusetts ballot and the 
adaptation of it as used in Kansas. The former placed the 
candidates for each office within a " box " or wide printed border 
by themselves, arranged in alphabetical order, each followed by 
the name of the party nominating and a space in which the voter 
was to make his " X " mark. The Kansas ballot, on the other 
hand, assembled the names of each party's nominees, from the 
highest down, in a column headed by the party name in large 
letters. In all other respects the ballots were on an exact parity. 
No method was provided for voting all the names in one of these 
party columns en Hoc. Just as in Massachusetts, the elector had 
to make his mark for every candidate of his choice, whether these 
were all in the same column or selected from several columns. 
The difference was then in typography rather than in principle. 

The real divergence came when the party column ballot was 
again modified by the addition of a circle or square at the head 
of each column by means of which a " straight ticket " could 
be voted at a single operation. The emblems which in many 
States have also been placed at the head of the party columns, 
though often criticised, serve a perfectly legitimate purpose as a 
guide to the illiterate. 
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Thus originated the two chief forms of ballots used in this 
country. They are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2,* which are not 
facsimiles of the styles used in any States, but embody the char- 
acteristic features. The first makes no concession to the party 
beyond designating the organization which placed each candidate 
in nomination. The smallest of minor parties, by nominating 
a candidate named Abarbanell, gets his name in the most con- 
spicuous place. The district leader and the Good Government 
Club member who wants, possibly, a Republican President, a 
Democratic Governor, an Independent District Attorney and a 

* FIGURE 1. 



GOVERNOR. 


Mark One. 






















Republican 






LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 


Mark One. 








Clarence P. Snyder 


Socialist 

















The Massachusetts-Australian ballot. All 
equality. 

figure 2. 



candidates on an absolute 





REPUBLICAN. 

o 




DEMOCRATIC. 

o 




Governor, 
Henry Zabriskie. 




Governor, 
Arthur Fuller. 




Lieutenant-Governor, 
Howard Arnold. 




Lieutenant-Governor, 
John W. Young. 




Secretary of State, 
Edward Marshall. 




Secretary of State, 
Steven Byrne. 




State Treasurer, 

S. Frederick Crocker. 




State Treasurer, 
Timothy Gregg. 



Essential features of party-column ballot 
the States, including New York. 



as used in nearly half of 
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Prohibition Sheriff are put to precisely the same amount of time 
and trouble in voting. The second form (Fig. 2) is frankly 
partisan. " Most men are adherents of some party," say the 
advocates of this ballot, " and their right to vote as they wish 
with the least possible trouble is paramount." This style of 
ballot always puts the man who goes outside a single party column 
at a disadvantage. How much of a disadvantage depends upon 
the rule for marking. To illustrate, in New York City four 
years ago Mr. Jerome, an Independent candidate for District 
Attorney whose name stood by itself in the last column of the 
ballot, was seeking votes among the adherents of all three of the 
important city tickets. His supporters claimed that a mark in 
any one of the straight-ticket circles and an additional mark 
opposite Mr. Jerome's name was a legal vote for him and also 
for all the candidates in the chosen party column except the 
nominee for District Attorney. Tammany contended, however, 
up to the eve of election, that the only legal way of splitting a 
ticket was to mark every favored candidate separately. If the 
Jerome nominators were correct, and the party circle was for the 
use of split-ticket as well as straight-ticket voters, then two marks 
would be enough to vote for Jerome and one of the party tickets. 
If Tammany was right — and the rule for which it contended pre- 
vails in several States — then the same vote would require the 
marking of sixteen names. By no construction of the law, how- 
ever, could a Jerome voter be put on an exact equality with the 
strict partisan. 

These are the differences between the " reform " ballot and the 
avowedly partisan sort. There exists, however, a third class of 
ballots which are neither one thing nor the other, and these are 
in some respects the most interesting of all. Wherever there has 
been popular confusion between the essentials and the non- 
essentials of ballot reform, politicians have taken advantage of 
that confusion to pass laws granting the shadow and not the sub- 
stance. They want to discourage straying from the party fold. 
Consequently, they want to continue the premium on perfect regu- 
larity. It may be that civic organizations are demanding the 
adoption of a non-partisan ballot. " What is it you want ?" ask 
the politicians. Suppose the reformers answer as follows : " Abol- 
ish the party column. Abolish the party emblem. Place all 
candidates' names under the various offices. Arrange them in 
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alphabetical order. Nothing less will satisfy us." Every one of 
these things may be granted without really conceding anything 
of value to the Independents if only a few modifications in the 
interest of " convenience " may be made at the same time. 
Pennsylvania and Colorado afford excellent examples of ballots 
made in this way. Pennsylvania uses the Massachusetts ballot, 
the "pure Australian type," with only the addition of a set of 
party squares at one side of the sheet. This does not look in 
the least like the New York ballot, yet the straight-ticket voter 
is favored in just the same way by being relieved entirely of the 
necessity for scrutinizing and marking separately his various can- 
didates. In Colorado (Fig. 3)* the same result has been secured 
in an even more original fashion. This State also has what looks 

*FIGT7BE 3. 

To vote a straight party ticket, write within the blank space immedi- 
ately here — under the name of the party you wish to vote for. 



I hereby vote a straight- 



ticket except where 



I have marked opposite the name of some other candidate. 



If you have voted a straight ticket above and place a cross mark ( X ) 
opposite any name below, such cross mark ( X ) will be counted for that 
candidate and the vote cast for the candidate on the straight ticket for 
the same office will not be counted, etc. 



Vote for 
fob governor. One. 


Charles T. Apgar. 


Prohibition. 




Samuel E. Briggs. 


Socialist. 




Arthur Fuller. 


Democrat. 




Henry Zabriskie. 


Republican. 




Vote for 
FOR LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. One. 


Howard Arnold. 


Republican. 




Clarence P. Snyder. 


Socialist. 




George Van Derzee. 


Prohibition. 




John W. Young. 


Democrat. 





The Colorado plan. In the election contest of 1904 experts testified 
that they could identify individual " secret " ballots by the handwriting 
in which the party name was inserted. 
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like a model ballot, but it is robbed of its virtue by the printed 
line at the top which makes the voter declare : " I hereby vote a 

straight ticket, except where I have marked opposite 

the name of some other candidate." 

It has thus been easy to devise official ballots which, with the 
general appearance of the pure Australian form, possess none of 
its advantages. But this has not been the only opportunity of 
the ballot-tinkers. They can also turn out a party column ballot 
which does not possess even the good qualities of that openly 
partisan instrument. In all the forms thus far mentioned the 
voter has the privilege, under some regulations, of voting for 
any candidate named on the ballot by simply making a mark 
opposite that candidate's name. Even this privilege can be taken 
away, however. The Maine ballot (Fig. 4)* illustrates how it 
may be done. It will be noticed that, while there is a huge party 
square at the head of each column, there are no small marking- 

* FIGURE 4. 



REPUBLICAN. 



DEMOCRAT. 



For Governor, 
Henry Zabriskie of Rockland. 


For Governor, 
Arthur Fuller of Saco. 


For Representative to Congress, 
Levi G. Hinds of Kennebunkport. 


For Representative to Congress, 
Peter A. Ferguson of Berwick. 


For Clerk of Courts, 
Nathaniel Hart of Eliot. 


For Clerk of Courts, 
William Perkins of Skowhegan. 


For Sheriff, 
Robert C. Freeman of Eastport. 


For Sheriff, 
T. Jefferson Stokes of Dill. 



A party column ballot which makes it as troublesome to split a ticket 
as if the names of alternative candidates were not on the sheet at all. 
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spaces opposite the individual names. This is because the Maine 
law permits no skipping from one column to another. The voter 
designates whichever column he pleases, but all his voting must 
be done in that column. The name of Stokes may be next to that 
of Freeman, but if the man who has marked in the Eepublican 
square wants a Democrat for Sheriff, he must erase Freeman's 
name and insert Stokes's just as if it were not on the ballot at 
all. In spite of the use of the blanket sheet, the process of ticket- 
splitting is here exactly the same as in the States like Missouri, 
where there is a separate official slip for each party, and the voter, 
having chosen one slip, must alter it, if he prefers some candidate 
of another party, by " pasters " or the writing in of the name. 

From ballots designed to make difficult the voting of any but 
a straight party ticket, it is a natural step to ballots designed 
to make difficult the voting of any but one particular party ticket. 
In this direction also American ingenuity has done much with the 
primitive Australian form. The party emblem has been men- 
tioned as a legitimate aid to the illiterate voter. Its absence is 
equally an aid to the party which has the larger proportion of 
members who can read and write. Maryland, a State which has 
a large negro population and no educational qualification for 
voting, has the pure Massachusetts ballot, alphabetical order and 
all, except in eleven counties, where even the party designation is 
dropped and the several candidates stand simply as individuals. 
Yet this outwardly impartial arrangement is the much execrated 
"trick ballot." Perfectly simple to any one who can read and 
write and knows the names of the candidates he means to vote 
for, these styles have been regarded simply as puzzles by the il- 
literate negroes and as subjects for party trickery by many of the 
politicians. In 1904 nearly four thousand Eepublicans mistook 
the square opposite the name of their first Presidential elector for 
the square which voted all eight en Hoc, and on this account 
forfeited the other seven Presidential votes to the party really in 
the minority. All manner of stories are told of the devices re- 
sorted to under this perverted ballot law. The names of candidates 
have been shuffled without warning so that the ignorant voter 
could not be told to vote according to their position. Names have 
been printed in old English and other unusual type. The " Re- 
pudiation " party was extemporized and put candidates in nomi- 
nation in order to bewilder negroes who had been laboriously 
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taught to recognize the word " Eepublican." One Maryland Con- 
gressman is said to have established schools in which negro voters 
were taught to recognize his Christian name " Sydney " by the 
two " ox yokes/' — the Y's — and just as he had succeeded another 
" Sydney " was nominated against him by petition so there would 
still be confusion. 

The favorite plan for making one party vote sure and mixing 
up all the others is simply to eliminate all emblems and designa- 
tions and then place the chosen party's nominees in every instance 
first. It then requires neither intelligence, literacy nor care to 
vote that ticket. All three are needed to vote any of the others. 
As an extreme example, the official ballot used in Florida at the 
last Presidential election (Fig. 5)* may be cited. There were 
five Presidential electors then to be chosen and four parties made 
nominations. The names were printed in small type, one below 
the other, with no mark whatever to indicate where one party's 
group ended and the next began. It was easy for a Democrat to 
put crosses opposite the first five, but the Populist had to begin 
with number eleven and check to number fifteen, inclusive. Near- 
ly half the Populists and Socialists in Florida and about one- 
fifth of the Eepublicans failed to mark their electors correctly 
as a result of this blind arrangement. 

Given the complete election returns of ten or twenty or thirty 
States, it would be perfectly possible, without any previous knowl- 
edge of the several laws, to separate those using non-partisan 
ballots from those using partisan ballots. The latter would show 
in almost all cases a uniformity which is the delight of the party 
manager. The total vote for one office is almost the same as the 
total vote for every other office. Add together the figures for all 
the Eepublican candidates for the Assembly and you have very 
nearly the Eepublican vote for Governor. Only some very strong 
motive will produce any wide discrepancy between the pluralities 
of candidates on the same ticket. In States of the other class 
all manner of fluctuations will be found, irregularities that corre- 
spond exactly to the variations of popular feeling and interest. 
A popular candidate with a good record will run, as a rule, con- 
siderably farther ahead of an unpopular colleague with a bad 
record than he will in the States using the party circle. Not 
so many electors will vote on the unimportant offices as on the 
important. 

vol. cxot. — no. 654. 39 
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It is in such a comparison that the real affinities of the " com- 
promise" ballots here described betray themselves. A ballot of 
the party column style, but without the party circles, such as 
Kansas abandoned but Montana has still, affects the returns in 
just the same way as that of Massachusetts. On the other hand, 
when an " alphabetical " ballot has had party circles added, the 
statement of vote will present just the same parallelisms and 
equalities which indicate the workings of the familiar party 
column type. 

There are several State Legislatures in which ballot reform 
is a prominent issue. In every one there will doubtless be a 
proposal to adopt the pure Australian ballot. Then will arise 
some one to say : " Give us perfect equality between the inde- 
pendent voter and the party man by all means, but do it by mak- 
ing it easier to vote a split ticket, not harder to vote a straight 
one." As a piece of practical advice this familiar counsel is 
altogether meaningless. If Mr. A wants to vote for a single can- 
didate outside his own party, he cannot, under any conceivable 
ballot law, express his purpose with less than two marks, and 
so long as he must make two marks he is not on an equality 
with Mr. B, who can vote his ticket with one. If only the abso- 
lute and not the relative convenience of voting is to be consid- 
ered, it may be admitted at once that the party column ballot 
which Governor Hughes advised the Legislature of New York 
to abolish makes it as easy to split a ticket as any form that can 
be devised. The only trouble is that it makes straight ticket 
voting still easier. If equality between them is worth securing, 
it can be practically secured by taking away the straight ticket 
circles, whether the ballot that is left has the group by offices or 
the party column, emblems or no emblems. 

* figure 5. 

official ballot. 

General Election Nov. 8th, a.d. 1904. 

Precinct No. 12, Leon County, Florida. 

Make a cross mark ( X ) before the 
name of the candidate of your choice. 



Vote for One. 



For Representative in Congress 3d 
Congressional District. 

William B. Lamar. 



Geo. E. Smith. 



Lambert M. Ware. 



Vote for Five 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 

H. P. Bailey. 
J. E. Grady. 



T. A. Jennings. 



A. B. Newton. 



F. B. Stoneman. 



C. F. Buffman. 



A. E. Dole. 



Daniel L. McKinnon. 



Thomas R. Moore. 



Geo. K. Robinson. 



Alonzo P. Baskin. 



J. S. Whitney. 



E. D. Baker. 



Geo. W. Holmes. 



G. A. W. Wendell. 



A. V. Putman. 



M. F. Zeller. 



William R. Shields. 



A. M. Cushman. 



Vote for One. 



John M. Stanley. 



FOR GOVERNOR STATE OF FLORIDA. 

Napoleon B. Broward. 



W. R. Healey. 



M. B. Macfarlane. 



Part of Florida ballot in 1904, when nearly half of the Populist and 
Socialist voters failed to mark their Presidential electors correctly. 



Phimp Loring Amen. 



